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are called, wires, and mounts thus became an important
branch of the industry.
At first theses adjuncts were made of solid silver,
but as the art of the die sinker progressed, and the
skill of the toolmaker developed, the Sheffield platers
and their colleagues in Birmingham sunk more and more
money in the acquisition of dies and fancy wortles,
the latter being the name of the steel plates through
which wires for borders and edges were drawn. The
invention of tools for rolling" a sleeve of silver on a
copper cylinder and for drawing the resultant rolled
wire was a distinct advance in economical methods of
manufacture. With regard to the dies these were
made in pairs, top and bottom, or male and female,
to tise the shop ton us, in cast iron if the piece was to
be large. If the required mount was "* lleol. M of
section and it required to be continuous, the pattern
was cut in stool-faced iron which allowed for the better
production of intricate and delicate detail.
Examine closely that most common of all patterns,
the gadroon, and we shall almost certainly iind that
there is only one joint in the border, say of a &|-inch
venison dish. If there are more they are cleverly
covered by a shell mount or a mask of some sort*
Now the length of the border of a 24-inch dish may
well be nearly two yards, and if will not be correct to
draw the inference that that was the length of the
mould. More likely it was no more than from four to
six inches, and the gadroou was formed by stamping
the thin strip of silver in short takes, moving it forward
after each blow of the drop hammer, or turn of the screw
in the fly press, Tims the pattern was duplicated
from end to end; it was then loaded with a soft